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With this issue we say good-bye to 113 And All That. Although Roby 
Kidd has been known to be occupied with thirty-five projects or pieces 
of business at a time, this useful and individual column always appeared 
before the deadline, sometimes it seemed (and likely was) out of the 
blue. What an admirable contributor! and how fortunate roop FOR 
rHouGHT has been to have had fourteen vears under his direction. 
Any operation, no matter how democratic its process, reflects the 
character of its senior officer, or is sapless indeed. Just as the first years 
of the CAAE were given their colour and pace by E. A. Corbett, so 
the diversity and imagination of its accomplishments in the later vears 
tell more about Roby Kidd than we can in these lines. What more can 


be said ? 


MANIFESTO 

One of the major items on the agenda for the 1961 Canadian Conference 
on Adult Education will be a reconsideration of the CAAE MANIFESTO of 
1943. On page 357 Parameter discusses at length what profound and 
perhaps disturbing new elements must be acknowledged. We cannot 
suggest the Manifesto and Parameter as light summer reading but we 
do believe some of our readers may be glad of a leisured interval to 
think the matter over before the fall. 


The Manifesto of 1943 is as follows : 

(a) The principle of total and mutual responsibility — of each for 
all and all for each — both as between persons and as between nations. 
This must be made operative even towards the criminal or andey- 
privileged individual and the guilty or underprivileged nation. 
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(b) Social controls and planning are a necessary expression of this 
sense of social responsibility. Planning need not necessarily involve 
governmental ownership of, control over, or active interference with, 
economic enterprises. Nevertheless, it is probable that the area of public 
ownership and control should be extended in those enterprises most 
essential to human welfare, and where individual enterprise is unable 
or unwilling to operate in the public interest. It is still more desirable 
that the area of voluntary co-operative activity in every field should 
be increased. 

(c) Human beings are ends not means. Planning must be com- 
bined with such local and community participation and democratic 
vigilance as to prevent the regimentation and frustration of the human 
personality. Social efficiency and social security are not ends in them- 
selves but are for the sake of human dignity and personal fulfilment 

(d) Efficient service to the community, and not social privilege, 
financial power or property rights, should determine the status of the 
individual. 

(e) The greater importance of consumption over production as the 
determining factor in economic activity must be reasserted. Consump- 
tion goals, such as meeting decent standards of nutrition and housing, 
should be the main incentive of economic life. 

(f) Social goals take precedence over individual and sectional 
purposes of profit or advantage. This principle asserts itself in time of 
war and must be maintained for the winning of the peace. Great 
collective purposes of social security, world nutrition, slum clearance, 
reforestation, soil conservation etc., are emphatically necessary as binding 
forces uniting our people, motivating economic life, and giving dynamic 
content to planning and to the effort after full employment. 

(g) Neither the old individualism nor the newer mass-collectivism 
but a relationship of voluntary co-operation, which balances rights with 
responsibilities, is the basic pattern of the emergent social order. Such 

1 relationship of voluntary cooperation has a place for central planning 
a control as well as for the legitimate liberties and enterprises of the 
individual. In the international sphere it supports the obligations of : 


collective system for defence and for the maintenance of world peace. 





LIBRARIES 
AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Diana Ironside 


“Broadly speaking, the advance of adult education can proceed only as 


quickly as voluntary agencies can stimulate, focus and organize the 
demand for it. In the last resort the volume of educational activity is 
determined . . . by the ability of organising bodies to give shape and sub- 
stance to the demand.” 

These words are from the 1919 Report of the British Ministry of 
Reconstruction on the state of adult education in Britain. It is one of the 
historic documents of adult education literature. Many a teacher has 
enjoined upon himself the frustrations and rewards of adult classes and 
study groups because of the excitement inspired in him by this Report. 
This book is (we hope) on educational bookshelves in Canada, and is 
read (again, we hope) by steadily increasing numbers of men and 
women joining the ranks of administrators and teachers in this field. 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education is primarily con- 
cerned with stimulating, focusing and organizing the demand for adult 
education in Canada. Through its various arms, it attempts to give 
substance to the needs of other educational agencies for materials, for 
information and for ideas. The journal roop ror THOUGHT, the radio and 
rv program Citizens’ Forum, the co-ordinating function of the Joint 
Planning Commission and the consultative services of the staff are the 
tools it employs in its work. 

For many years, in addition, the Association has been endeavouring 
to provide a library of basic materials — reports, brochures, books, 
pamphlets — to lend further substance to the efforts of adult education. 
['wenty-five years ago, Ned Corbett left the “ivory towers” of Banff to 
nurture a foundling organization named c a ae. At that time, there was 
not anywhere in Canada a central collection of even the most basic 
reports pertaining to Canadian experiments in adult education. This 
distressing state of affairs Dr Corbett set out to rectify. During his tenure, 
and Roby Kidd's after him, a large and comprehensive collection of 
materials from all corners of the globe began to pile up in odd comers in 
the offices of the organization. Through personal contact and letters, a 
kind of exchange system of journals, reports and brochures was estab- 
lished. Sometimes the exchanges operated erratically, but they were 
always fruitful in terms of quantity and, usually, quality. 
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In late 1955 Roby Kidd was found clinging to his office wall to 
escape the pamphlet congestion. Then the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Fund for Adult Education came to the rescue, supplying funds enabling 
CAAE to make a beginning on the organization of its collection of 
materials. It was quite a few months before the staff could settle peace- 
fully again to their desks, having shrugged the pamphlets out of their 
hair into the new librarv-board room. 

Cc A AE in truth was about to bear a Library in Adult Education 
or so it thought. But in real truth, the library and information committee 
worked long and hard to find funds enough to keep the library moving 
ahead even slowly. Members of the committee proved to have more than 
their fair share of imagination, determination and faith in the value of 
library services. The professional field of adult education was only just 
emerging in Canada. This fact created many unique problems in the 
organization of this special library which required money to solve. 

In the autumn of 1960, the Atkinson Charitable Foundation made 
a special grant of $7,500 to the c a a E for the development of its special 
library. At once, the experience of five years began to pay dividends 
Extra staff was hired, equipment purchased—and books, reports, journals, 
films and tapes began to emerge as the elements of a library for adult 
education 

The caae Library is a small collection of the most important 
records of Canadian experience in adult education, and a selective 
collection of materials from abroad. The scope of the library has been 
defined as including professional terature on the philosophy, methods 
and experiments and practices of continuous learning. For our purpose 
adult education includes any purposeful activity that adults engage in 
voluntarily to enlarge their understanding of themselves and the world 
they live in, under the aegis of voluntary, government, university o1 
industrial agencies. 

Some 1,100 books and uN £sco documents and 10,000 pamphlet 
items including reports and brochures form the basis of the library. Of 
the 180 journals received by the library, 60 titles are kept permanently 


and 20 of these are bound each year. Approximately 30 training films 
and 40 archive tapes are now being processed. 


The library has pioneered in the organization of certain materials 
for the use of scholars, research workers and practitioners in the field of 
adult education. When the library was first established, it was decided 
to use standard library practices. It has been necessary, however, to revise 
many of these to suit our special needs. The classification system 
adopted for all materials, including fugitive material in vertical files, 
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was the Universal Decimal Classification (U.D.C. Brussels), adopted 
throughout the world for many specialized collections. This system, 
based on the Dewey Classification used in most public libraries, allows 
for much greater flexibility than any other system in common use in 
Europe or North America. Certain sections of the scheme have had to be 
expanded to allow for the specialist point of view of the adult educator, 
ind to interrelate various subjects of particular significance. 

All materials, except the more ephemeral ones are catalogued and 
classified. The uncatalogued pamphlets are placed in vertical files in 
classified, or subject, order. The subject catalogue is also arranged in 
the same classified sequence. The use of classified arrangements has 
illowed us to group materials in the most logical sequence for our users. 
It has also prevented the highly volatile professional vocabulary from 
needlessly confusing our readers and ourselves. 

For whom is this library designed? It is primarily a research and 
reference collection. Loans can be made by special arrangement. It is 
used to support research and individual study by administrators, practi- 
tioners, scholars from abroad, seekers of graduate degrees — and, of 
course, by the staff of ca ae, a special breed of readers. Its resources 
mav be made available more widely through inter-librarv loans; and a 
selected list of holdings will be prepared this year 

Librarians in Canada are growing more aware of their role in the 
whole adult education scene. We know that the library was the earliest 
idult education agency. Alexandria claimed the largest library of the 
incient world as early as the fourth century, B.C. In the seventh century, 
Benedict Biscop, a Northumbrian noble trained on the continent, 
founded two abbevs to serve as a centre of Roman influence. Henry 
Percival Smith in his “Origins of English Culture”, recounts how Biscop 


ollected books for these abbeys and says that “on the basis of the 


libraries he thus instituted, his monasteries played an important part in 
the educational movement which prepared the ground for the intellectual 
life of the Middle Ages”. From that time, libraries have been the focal 
points of popular culture. Today the library's influence often stretches 


beyond its borrowers and readers into the community, providing many 


kinds of cultural and educational activities. Concerts, talks, discussion 
groups, theatrical readings and performances—such programs stimulate 
people to read and study. 

The intellectual and social life of our age, however, demands much 
more positive activity on the part of these agencies of illustrious history. 
There are in Canada in excess of one million persons engaged in some 
ganized form of adult education. As many. again are probably edu- 
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cating themselves in a purposeful fashion. The resources of our libraries 
must be enlarged and shaped in order to support vigorously this educa- 
tional activity. Community educational bodies and the library should 
work together to provide the most stimulating possible educational 
experience for the person enrolled in adult courses. In fact, the library is 
the essential companion of everv adult education agency, as it is of 
the school and university. 

The public concerns of private individuals are most often expressed 
through voluntary organizations and groups. Such groups in a com- 
munity have special requests to make of the library. They require 
material on the techniques of establishing and developing the organiza- 
tion itself, such as rules of procedure and responsibilities of officers. They 
need study guides and program aids; they need films and pictures; the, 
need manuals on group discussion and leadership techniques. The most 
useful examples of this literature are in pamphlet and brochure form 
which are kept uncatalogued in vertical files in most libraries 

While a mass of such material may be repetitive and badly written 
there is enough of value to overflow any vertical file and to drive 
librarians mad. Yet some solution must be found to provide access to this 
ephemeral and highly useful literature. Possibly closer ties between 
libraries and community groups will tell us what materials our groups 
most need. Then the organization of this material will become only 
another necessary task to be accomplished somehow 

A further role that libraries could play effectively is that of 
community co-ordinator. In areas where no adult education or social 
planning council exists, the library may be the agency best equipped to 
bring various groups into touch with one another. Even in a small 
community, the Home and School group studying traffic safety may not 
know that the Women’s Institute also is investigating traffic safety. The 
Y.W.C.A., interested in finding out about the cultural activities in the 
area, may not know the Junior League’s pamphlet on how to conduct a 
> 3 arts survey. 


The CA AE Library Adult Education hopes to become useful to 


other sol s in Canada pe abroad in their support of adult education. 
One of Canada’s most notable adult educators, Father Coady, wrote in 
his book on the economic co-operation of the Antigonish Movement, 
“The human race must grow up. Human energy must be unleashed by 
the universal dissemination of ideas. Then no power on earth can stop 
+” 

The universal dissemination of ideas has always taken place through 
adult education. The library as the prime disseminator can help to shape 
the nation, and society itself. 
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A LOOK 
INTO THE FUTURE 


Andrew Stewart 


The following article is the latter half of an address given by Dr Stewart 
before the Metropolitan Educational Television Association of Toronto. 
Because television is a relatively new creation it is likely that there will 
be substantial changes in techniques. Some of these changes will affect 
the end product, that is, what the viewer sees on the screen. We have 
already had the introduction of video tape which results in a better 
picture than is provided by film. Colour television is on its way, and 
there will doubtless be improvements in techniques of colour telecasting. 
Other improvements of a similar kind can be expected ; but I do not 
think they will greatly change the impact of television as a means of 
communication on the viewer. The medium may become more efficient 
but, as a technique, its essential relation to the viewer can now be 
established. There wili be substantial changes in the techniques of 
transmission of television signals which will widen the range of 
transmission. There will be changes tending to reduce the costs of 
television service ; and new uses will develop. All these will have 


important effects on the information brought to viewers, and on viewing 
habits 


Apart from changes in techniques and their direct effects, the 
attitudes to television will change, and these changes will have their 
induced effects. There will be a growing understanding of the medium, 
and viewers will take a more sophisticated view of it. Increasing 
affluence, with perhaps a receiving set in each room, will change the 
use and effects of the medium ; and it is possible that groups wishing 
special services will be prepared to pay for them. 

The attitude of educators are particularly relevant. There are 
obviously some people in the field of education who, because of unin- 
formed prejudices, are unwilling to explore the efficiency and economy 
of the use of television on the learning process. They refuse to open 
their minds to the possibility that this new form of communication may 
be used to advance the purposes to which they are presumably com- 
mitted. However, there are some experiences which lend support to 
their scepticism. When radio became available there was an expectation 
that it would be widely adopted for formal educational purposes. The 
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expectations have not been realized. Again, the film with sound track 
was also seen as a revolutionary aid to classroom instruction. But the 
growth in the use of visual aids in the schools has been slow. The 
fact is that we need to know a great deal more than we do about the 
efficiency and economy of television as an aid in the learning process 


before we can be in a position to give well-founded guidance on its 
application to the purposes of formal education. 

It is necessary to draw a distinction between “television” and 
“broadcasting”. The desired images and sound can be recorded by a 
camera and conveyed to a receiving set which exposes both the picture 
and the sound, the conveying being done entirely by cable. This is 
“television” but it is not “broadcasting”. The word “broadcast” and 
even more the word “wireless”, suggests that the signals are carried 
by electromagnetic impulses released into the atmosphere from which 
they can be picked up by anyone who will provide himself with an 
antenna and receiving set. The legal definition of “broadcasting” hinges 
on this feature. By decision of the Supreme Court of Canada upheld by 
the Privy Council, broadcasting comes under Federal jurisdiction. Tele- 
vision, when it involves broadcasting, comes under Federal jurisdiction, 
even if the works and undertaking are wholly within one province. 
However, television which does not involve broadcasting is a Federal 
responsiblity only when the works and undertaking traverse provincial 
boundaries. A closed circuit wired operation wholly within a province 
comes under provincial jurisdiction. 

By decision of the Parliament of Canada, and under the Broad- 
casting Act, broadcasting is subject to Federal regulations which may, 
and indeed do, affect the content of programs broadcast. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors, which is the federal regulatory body, is required 
by the Act to ensure a broadcasting service that is varied and compre- 
hensive, of a high standard, and basically Canadian in content and 
character. 

The legal and jurisdictional position may change over time ; public 
policy within a given legal framework may be modified ; and adminis- 
trative machinery is subject to reconsideration. However, I think we 
must proceed on the assumption that the Government of Canada will 
retain jurisdiction over broadcasting ; and that the traditional national 
policy with respect to broadcasting will not be significantly changed. 

The requirement of the Broadcasting Act that the service be 
basically Canadian in content and character reflects the historic policy 
that broadcasting, which makes use of the public domain, should serve 
the national purposes of strengthening Canadian identity and Canadian 
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unity. The precise means by which these objectives are pursued may 
be redefined from time to time ; but the Board of Broadcast Governors 
must direct the broadcasting service so as io further the national pur- 
poses. If the policy is effective the results are educational in the broad 
sense in which I have earlier used the term. 

In addition to the pursuit of the political purposes, the Board is 
required to ensure that the service is varied and comprehensive and of 
a high standard. The condition of a varied and comprehensive service 
is interpreted by the Board to mean that within the program service 


available to viewers there should be a sufficient variety to ensure that 


minority groups of some size be served, and that individual viewers 
will find programs which may serve their complex wants. The Board 
has recognized that there are minority groups who may wish to be 
served by programs designed for or related to formal education ; and 
that individual viewers do not wish to use television wholly as a means 
of escaping from reality. However, the Board has avoided any attempt 
to define and impose a balance of programs of particular types. The 
selection is left to the broadcaster who is expected to be informed and 
sensitive to the needs of the community he is serving. This obligation 
rests equally on the Corporation and on the private broadcaster ; 
although it is reasonable to suppose that, as a public instrument of 
policy, a special responsibility rests on the Corporation. 

The condition of a high standard is interpreted by the Board to 
mean that reception must be technically satisfactory, that programs 
must be produced with some competence, and that good taste must be 
observed in the selection and content of programs. The Board does 
not act in the usual capacity of a censor. Unless requested to do so, it 
does not tell the broadcaster what programs are or are not acceptable ; 
and, except in the case of advertising continuity, the Board does not 
clear program material in advance. Nevertheless, it is expected that 
broadcasters will observe good taste ; and certain regulations are directed 
to this end. Good taste is not susceptible to precise or universally 
acceptable definition ; but the boundaries of good taste must be related 
to the open, public character of the broadcast service. 

Because the Broadcasting Act is a federal statute the word educa- 
tion does not appear in it ; and because the Board is a federal adminis- 
trative body the regulations make no reference to educational broad- 
casting. Although I consider all television service as educational in a 
broad sense; I do not think that “education” as referred to in the 
British North America Act can be so interpreted, and therefore there 


is no necessarv conflict between the federal authority over broadcasting 
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and the provincial authority over the formal institutional aspects of 
education which the framers of the B.N.A. Act had in mind. The use 
of the broadcasting medium for formal educational purposes need not 
present any problem provided the responsible authorities approve and 
cooperate. However, difficulties could arise in the administration of 
broadcasting regulations. 

It cannot, for example, be assumed that a university will not 
become involved in, or be found in breach of regulations governing 
general public broadcasting. Suppose for illustration, that the university 
offered a course in English literature which included a discussion of 
the works of D. H. Lawrence. (As a former educator I hope there is 
such a course). The content of the course might be considered as 
offending good taste, or more specifically it might involve a breach of 
the regulation prohibiting the use of indecent, obscene and profane 
language. Or again, suppose that a course in biology presented a view- 
point contrary to the beliefs of a substantial group in the community. 
(As a former educator I hope there is such a course). Under the 
principles governing controversial broadcasting, the station might be 
requested to give time for the expression of opposing views. It would 
be awkward if a Federal Board became involved in disciplining a 
responsible provincial educational institution ; it would be even worse 


if the educational institution felt obliged to modify its courses so as 


to remain within the prescriptions of a body created to regulate public 
broadcasting. 


From this point of view it is evident that the real problem is not 
jurisdictional ; it is rather the danger to the integrity of the process of 
formal education from its exposure to the general audience available 
to the public broadcaster. The essential feature of formal education 
is that it is designed for and directed to a specific audience. There is 
grave danger that the exposure, through broadcasting, to a general 
audience will reduce or destroy the value of the program for the 
specific audience. The general broadcaster must be interested in the 
size of the audience he reaches. Even the Corporation cannot justify 
allotting much time to small minorities. I do not mean that the search 
for audience results in a deterioration of the general educational sig- 
nificance of the program ; I do suggest that it changes it and to this 
extent the program becomes less valuable for the purpose fo. which 
it was conceived. 


1 am not referring here to broadcast programs which supplement 
the normal instruction. Properly conceived and executed, even if directed 


in part to the interest of a wider audience, such programs no doubt 
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add to the formal learning of particular groups as well as to the general 
education of a wider number. The question is only how much of our 
broadcasting resources should be used to supplement the work of the 


schools. As the activity of broadcasting expands the relative importance 
of this use of the medium will increase. I am referring particularly 


to formal educational broadcasts as a substitute for other means to 
learning. It can be argued that it would be a good thing for parents 
to be able to follow on television the course of studies offered to their 
children in Grade 9 social studies; and perhaps some of them, and 
other adults, would. But it is doubtful if this would be an unmixed 
advantage to the learning process in Grade 9. It can also be argued 
that the general public could be interested in and learn from a university 
first-year introductory course in physics. But it does not follow that 
the students for whom the course is intended would not suffer. 

I do not think we are vet in a position to come to firm conclusions 
on these matters. Fortunately, experimental television courses for credit 
are now being offered ; and an increase in the number would help to 
establish their effectiveness. It should, I feel, be a condition that the 
courses are set up by the institution involved on an experimental basis 
with adequate provision for the necessary controls, appraisal of results, 
and publication of findings. I am not unconcerned about the juris- 
dictional aspects of the problem. In the first place, it should be 
clearly understood who is responsible for the broadcast. Under the 
Broadcasting Act and the Board’s regulations the licensed broadcasting 
station is responsible for the content of all broadcasts. In the case of 
formal educational broadcasts the educational institution supplying the 
programs should not, in my view, even to a minor extent qualify its 
right to determine the content of the programs it supplies. This suggests 
that there should be a contract between the educational institution and 
the broadvaster, approved by the Board, which places the responsibility 
on the institution. But the effect of this would be to bring the institu- 
tion directly into contact with the Board. As I do not think the regu- 
lations of the Board, devised as they are to govern general public 
broadcasting, are necessarily appropriate to the regulation of formal 
educational broadcasting, consideration should be given to specific 
regulations to be applied to educational television broadcast by 
responsible educational institutions. 

At the moment, and until further experimental evidence is avail- 
able, I am inclined to believe that the most efficient, if not the most 
economical, means of using television in formal school instruction and 


learning is the closed circuit system. The school population consists 
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of specific differentiated audiences with particular needs related to their 
stage of development and the requirements of the curriculum. The 
television material to which they are exposed should be carefully 
designed to suit the characteristics of the group and the learning 
objectives, by professional educators. Formal school education is the 
responsibility of the Provinces and of local governments under pro- 
vincial statutes. The curriculum varies between provinces and practices 
differ from locality to locality, and even from school to school. Television 
as a means of in-school learning should be conducted within the 
provinces and probably administered locally by school boards. The 
closed circuit system can be set up at the discretion of a loc A school 
authority to serve an administrative school area or any part of it. It is 

1 highly flexible syste m and would lend itself admirably to pence 
sulieiineanasied. The costs could be clearly determined and accurately 
allocated, and experimentation would disclose the economy as well 
the efficiency of television for the purpose. 


The circumstances of extra-mural post-school courses for credit 
or certification may be different. They are not substantially different 
if the students are to attend classes and television is to be used in the 
classroom. However, extra-mural courses for credit are different if 
the instruction via television is to be given in the home. The university 
with which I was associated has not approved correspondence courses 
for university credit, although the Extension Department assists in 
courses for accreditation by other bodies. However, during my term 
as President the University of Alberta introduced evening courses for 
university credit. These involved regular classroom attendance. As | 
have indicated earlier, I expect there will be an increase in the numbers 
of those wishing to advance their formal education, through universities 
and other institutions, without attendance at regular classes. Although 
I believe that the extra-mural student loses some valuable educational 
experiences this can be offset when there is a strong motivation on the 
part of the extra-mural student. The numbers with this motivation, 
although they may not represent a large proportion of the general 
population, are going to increase ; and their needs should be served 
The question then is whether attendance at classes is necessary or can 
be effectively replaced by television in the home. Apart from other 


factors it would seem to me that attendance at classes, outside of 


working hours, is some test of the strength of the motivation required. 


[ would expect that more students would enroll in a course provided 
by television in the home, but that if the institution maintains its 


standards of achievement in the course, the proportion who would 
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not complete the course successfully would be greater. I do not hold 
this as a reason against offering the course by television in the home 
provided the number of successful students can justify it. 

Educational Television may be expected to embrace both formal 
in-school instruction and also extra-mural instruction, and the two can 
be combined only by means of broadcasting. There is therefore a 
strong case for experimenting with and developing Educational Tele- 
vision by means of the operation of a broadcasting station dedicated 
to those purposes. Consistent with what I have said earlier, I believe 
that the application for such a station should be made by, and the 


licence issued to, a local organization approved by the responsible 
educational bodies whose purposes would be served by it. This means 


the local school board or boards, the local university or universities, 
and probably the Provincial Department of Education. The nature of 
the organization which would work effectively toward their several 
objects could be determined by them in designing the application. The 
instrumental organization receiving the licence would be responsible 
under the Act and the regulations governing broadcasting ; but con- 
sideration should be given to special regulations with respect to this 
type of broadcast operation. 

Although vue’ channels may be available in some situations there 
is, | believe, a strong case tor proceeding immediately on the basis 
of unr* channels. The principal disadvantage of the use of unr is the 
additional cost particularly to the viewer. However, I believe the advan- 
tages would more than offset this. In the immediate future the audience 
available to a UHF operation would consist of those with a particular 
interest in Educational Television. The use of unr for in-school instruc- 
tion, although it would have to accommodate itself in the matter of time 
to the other functions of the station, would have some of the advantages 
of closed circuit television. It would certainly be free from the pressure of 
the general audience. In the case of extra-mural programs of studies, 
there would be an element of selection and segregation of the audience. 
These conditions would aid in controlled experimentation in Educational 
Television and enhance the validity of the results. It woul be simpler to 
devise regulations for Educational Television where the service was 
provided by a licensee whose operations were limited to certain defined 
purposes 

I do not suggest that the station should not extend its operations 
bevond providing in-school programs and programs of extra-mural 


1. Very high frequency 
2. Ultra high frequency 





studies for certification. It might well do some programming, purposely 
educational in character, for specific adult groups or indeed for the 
general pub!ic. But I think the licence should be dependeut on a fairly 
precise definition of the nature of these activities so that the station 
wi!l retain its identity as an Educational Television Station. 

There is, finally, the question of costs. Although not necessarily 
expensive in terms of cost per viewer, a television station's budget is 
substantial. It is no use getting into the production, distribution and 
transmission of television programs without recognizing that some 
significant ccst will be involved. Whether there will be commensurate 
savings I do not know ; but I consider this to be highly unlikely. The 
gains or losses will not be measured in the balance sheet. They will result 


from the increasing impact of the educational process. Unfortunately, 


there is no precise means of measuring these results. No one will 
dispute that some measure of positive educational effort is necessary 
to survival and to the retention of past gains. It is possible to advance 
impressive arguments that more positive educational effort is necessary. 
But, the act of expansion in a particular situation and in a particular 
direction is largely a matter of faith, backed by the best evidence that 
can be adduced. 


We have been handed a new instrument. Because it is a means 
of communicating ideas its effect is educational. We need to try it 
out for purposive education. The responsibility to do this lies with 
educators and educationa! authorities. Canadians do have faith in 
education. Provided they can be persuaded that Educational Television 
can produce results they will approve its support. What we need now 
is an effective demonstration. 

Dr Stewart is Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


RESPONSIBILITY 
From a Supplement on Television written by Kit Coppard in New 
Left Review. 
The final question is, who is responsible? The providers frequently offer 
the justification that they are “giving the people what they want” — 
that this is the only “democratic” way of running television, and that 
their policies have been vindicated by high viewing figures. 

This approach seems to us an evasion of responsibility. Television 


transmission is. broadly, divided between two monopoly structures, the 
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BBC and 1TVv. The public has no direct access to these media. They 
view what they get, and thev have a “choice” between two channels — 
but they do not produce the programs, decide the balance or make 
suggestions. The rights of the “viewer” are limited and negative : he 
may, if he is outraged, write a letter of complaint; otherwise, he 
has the “freedom” to purchase a set, and the “freedom” to switch off 
when he cannot take it any more. Given their structure, neither channel 
is “democratic” in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The producer of programs may, of course, make every effort to 
interpret, to please or to flatter public taste. Like the editor of a 
paper, he mediates between the articles he chooses to print and what 
he thinks his public wants to read. But, in the end, only those who 
produce the programs can be held accountable for what is transmitted. 
And it is quite wrong for producers and providers to try to shift the 
responsibility from their own shoulders to those of the audience. It 
is true that, with repetition, “The public may grow to like what it is 
getting”. But that is a quite different thing from “getting what it 
likes”. No one can minimise the difficult responsibility for mediating 
between production and public taste. But the problems of television 
can only be seen in their true perspective when the providers recognize 
that, for better or worse, the responsibility for the quality of what they 


produce is, ultimately, their own. 


From the CANADIAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE. 
MORE EDUCATION ON TELEVISION CHANNELS 
Educators today recognize the advantages of classroom television for 
elementary and high school subjects, and the usefulness of closed 
circuit television to teach subjects in medicine and dentistry. However, 
the giving of university credit courses on channel television is still 
in its infancy in Canada. To date, only three universities have indi- 
cated that they have launched such programs. These are Toronto, 
McMaster, and Laurentian (Sudbury) universities. A test run is being 
made by the University of Saskatchewan where credit will be given 
to one student only. This will help the university determine the 
feasibility of future credit courses on a broader scale. 

A number of colleges and universities queried by Canadian Busi- 


ness, say that committees are presently studying the possibility of 


initiating such courses. 


Here is what the universities report: 
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UNIVERSITY OTF rORONTO 

University of Toronto in its Live and Learn program, is offering T \ 
lectures as a formal part of the work leading to the B.a. degree. This 
applies to General Course students registered in Russian. 

Enrolment in the T v course is limited to 50 regular students. They 
meet in groups of 25 for a two-hour tutorial class at the university 
every second week. These students pay the regular fee, complete 
weekly exercises and write the same examination as the other students 
taking Russian. These courses which began in November 1960 consist 
of 48 half-hour lectures by two members of the department of Slavic 
studies, Professor Mava Jenkins and George Harjan. They are carried 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Toronto channel from 
noon to 12:30 p.m. every Saturday and Sunday. 

This instruction program has met with great approval throughout the 
university and community. Over 1,200 persons have purchased text books 
and television guides. Three supplementary credit and non-credit tutorial 
classes in Russian have also been based on the tv instruction. 

Previous series in the Live and Learn program have dealt with 
psychology, physics, French literature and geology. 

University of Toronto Committee has been active since 1952 and 
with a second Toronto television channel, expects to embark on other 


educational series. 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 
McMaster’s Extension Department inaugurated its first credit course over 


Channel 11 early last January. Introductory Biology is the course with 


rv lectures delivered by Dr Herman Kleerekoper, professor of zoology 


at the university. Lectures are televised on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday morning from 7:30 to 8:00 a.m. The series totalling 60 
lectures will run until Mav. 

Slides and visual aids are used extensively by Dr Kleerekoper to 
illustrate his lectures. Included in the course is a treatment of some of 
the fundamental pniciples in biology and discussion on cells and their 
properties, the circulatory, respiratory and digestive systems, the prin- 
ciples of muscle function, and the sensory organs. Other lectures will deal 
with evolution and heredity. 

Viewers who register for the course will also attend Saturday 
morning seminars at the university every three weeks and will write their 
examinations in June. Textbook costs $6.75 and a $75. fee is charged 
for the course. Registration is limited to 200 students. 


In all, nine university courses will be given on the Channel 11 Life 
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and Learning series. In addition to the credit course in biology the follow- 
ing subjects will be given: geography, philosophy, psychology, geology, 
mathematics, engineering and political economy. 

If this rv experiment is successful, further television credit courses 
will be considered. 


LAURENTIAN UNIVERSITY OF SUDBURY 

Laurentian University inaugurated its first televised university courses 
for credits on October 18, 1960, over cxso Channel 5, Sudbury and 
cxso’s satellite station Channel 3 in Elliot Lake. Courses offered are 
unique in that they are televised in both English and French. Economics 
is given in English, by professors Rev. L. Michaud, S.J., Jacques Peltier 
and Cedric Rubin. French literature is given in French by Rev. Andre 
Girouard, S.J]. Each course covers one hour per week. One-half hour on 
\W'ednesday morning and one-half hour on Saturday morning. 

Students who have registered for these courses come from all over 
the district and as far away as Blind River and Elliot Lake, 100 miles 
from Sudbury. In all, 30 students have registered. Every month they 
write a test, present essays and ask questions. 

In accordance with the experience elsewhere, the university finds 
that hundrds of people are following these courses for their own enjoy- 
ment and not for credits. In view of the success of these courses, the 


university is planning future programs of a similar nature. 


UNIVERSITY O f SASKATCHEWAN 


For the past six vears, the University of Saskatchewan has worked in 


co-operation with crgc-tv in the production of educational programs, 
but not carrying credits. Last year crgc-tv produced a 13 week series of 


half-hour programs entitled Prelude to Space, assisted by the university's 
department of physics. Because of the northern location of the univeristy, 
information can be collected and collated on the phenomenon of the 
aurora. 

Another university project, Drama and Television, has been under- 
taken by a senior student of the drama department. He will be granted 
a class credit mark at the end of the university term, the grade of mark 
to be determined by the success of the project. Its purpose will be to 
help the university decide on the feasibility of introducting study material 
on television to enrolled students of the department in future years. 
crgc-tv has made its staff and facilities available to the university at 
no cost. 


A committee of the university council is presently studying television 
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and radio with a view to making recommendations concerning possible 


university credit courses and general university interest in the subject. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 

University of Montreal is not at the moment giving any credit courses 
on television. However, it is seriously exploring the uses of television 
for the dissemination of education in the province, but this is in a 


preliminary stage and details are not yet available. 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 

Mount Allison does a great deal of non-credit work on both radio and 
television. However, the extension committee will shortly be discussing 
the possibility of an introductory course in sociology for credit over the 
local Moncton radio station in 1961-62. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 

Here possibility of using television for credit courses is very much in 
mind. The university has indicated to both the csc and the proprietors 
of the new private television station in Ottawa its readiness to collaborate 


with them in any project they might have to that end. 


UNIVERSITY OF NE W BRUNSWICK 


University of New Brunswick does not have anv credit courses on televi- 


sion. Nevertheless, it has been giving considerable thought and study to 


the possibility of engaging in this kind of instruction in the Saint John 
area and it hopes to have discussions with cusj-Tv early in 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF WATERLOO 
From time to time the University of Waterloo has considered the 
possibility of some of its faculty members lecturing on TV, but so far 
nothing of a concrete nature has developed. 

Waterloo’s local station ckco-tv has expressed a willingness to co- 
operate with the university, and it is believed that something may soon 


develop along these lines 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
University of Alberta is not presently giving credit courses on television 
and it has no immediate plans to do so. It has, however, established a 
committee to make a thorough study of what the university should do 
with and about television, and one aspect of the question that they have 
been asked to study is television courses for credit. No decision is 
expected to be reached until the end of spring. 
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PARAMETER 


In our last address we promised to abandon this once our more 
contemplative and reflective tone for the more stentorian and clamorous 
ring of the manifesto. We find that we are somewhat inexperienced at 
writing manifestos, perhaps because the ars canadiensis are more the 
skills of the negotiator, the seeker after accommodation, in fact of the 
bland but tough-minded administrator rather than of the fiery-eyed 
fabricator of statements of principle. The latter seem at times almost 
un-Canadian, which is perhaps one of the reasons why Canada has 
always been a particularly trying country for the young. Still such 
statements are at times not only valuable but essential. Perhaps it is a 
lucky chance that the country as well as an adult education should be 
showing such a need with equal desperation at exactly the same time. 
It is our intention that they have something of vital significance to say 
to each other. 


The inexperience therefore inclines us to caution in offering this as 
1 conclusive or exclusive statement. Instead we suggest as aggressively 


as the printed word allows that these statements cannot be left un- 
considered or denied, though they may be altered and reshaped to fit 
the language or manifest-eze. On the other hand the heaven’s above 
presumably have not sufficient resources to exhaust all the possible 
statements a determined group of Canadian adult educators should or 
would say to their fellow countrymen about what their experience and 
knowledge suggests is the proper destiny for Canada. Thus we are offer- 
ing what we think are the grounds from which such a manifesto should 
be drawn, however it is organized and worded. There are three sorts of 
statements, each related to one of the following three convictions. 


That adult education, founded on a concern with learning, has 
aims and goals to communicate of direct and major significance to the 
future of this country. 


2. That there are some special circumstances and conditions and 


opportunities present in Canada that make such a statement or state- 
ments relevant to this country alone. 

3. That there are a number of clearly apparent achievements and 
goals that ought to be put forward as measures of achievement over the 
next decade. Next vear, the vear after, and so on we should be able to 
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know how far along the road of “the learning society” we have been 
able to go. 


Now to the foundations: 

A. 1. As never before in our history, Canada is now alone. Britain has 
receded too far bevond the familiar Atlantic horizon to be of material 
assistance: our generous, friendly, if sometimes uncomprehending neigh- 
bour to the South is no longer all-powerful and invulnerable. We can 
no longer excuse ourselves as new, young, or resting comfortably but 
diffidently in the lap of omnipotence. Our search for identity is now 
practical and in deadly earnest. 

2. Canada is rich, flexible, and the beneficiary of all the develop- 
ments of the industrial revolution. We also seem to be paralyzed by 
affluence. The time that the U.S.A. is purchasing for us by its continuous 
engagement of the Soviet Union we are not using. We have some 
freedom to evolve the possibilities of a post-industrial society, com- 
pletely, and we are not using it We have an obligation to do so. 

3. Canada must draw on its own history, its own resources, its own 
nerves to succeed, in fact to survive. One such resource is that it is and 
has been an immigrant society, a society founded on the ability of adults 
to learn. Peoples, of all sorts, most past the age of schooling, came here, 
faced an unfamiliar and hostile environment and survived to make a 
promising country. We need now, in the face of a potentially hostile 
world, the same courage, the same vigour, the same determination that 
once was released in learning how to conquer and subdue the wilderness 

4. Canada represents the final movement in European expansion, a 
tradition of the pioneer, the commercial adventurer, the immigrant; a 
tradition of endlessly empty territories and expanding horizons, limited 
only by the mastery of things and places. Except for the exploration of 
the stars, these horizons are now limited. In Canada, this movement can 
and must be turned in emphasis and direction from the mastery of things 
to the self-mastery of individuals and the human control of society. We 
must change from expansion in range to expansion in depth, to the 
expansion of the human potential of our people. This can only be 
accomplished by an emphasis on the capacity of all our citizens to learn 
—now. Only when we have begun this will we have something more 
than a limited technical language of achievement to speak to those 
African and Asian countries whom we seek to assist. 

5. In war, in depression and economic disaster, and at other 
crucial moments of our development Canada has turned not to coercion 
or revolution but to learning and the citizen's potential for it. It is time 
once again to turn to it as a fundamental principle of the society. It is 
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time to make it and the concern for human ability it necessitates, not the 
arts or the sciences, or war, or unemployment, the basis of our social, 
political, economic, and cultural institutions. 

6. The very skills of negotiation, of seeking accommodation, of 
dealing in discussion and committees that have characterized the 
development of this country are the skills of learning. We must lear 
more of how these processes operate and exploit them to the full. 


B. 1. The common foundation of all the varieties of enterprise asso- 
ciated with adult education in Canada, at present, is learning. Whether 
we are active in universities, industry, labour, school boards, voluntary 
agencies, or a host of other associations, the common core is related to 
how, why, where, and when individuals learn. 

2. The goals of adult education have generally been stated in 
individual terms, that is, as qualities relating to the growth, develop- 
ment and freedom of individuals. It is time to add to these goals state- 
ments of social, political, economic, and political ends. Learning can be 
used as effectively for the analysis of social change and development as 
it can in the case of the individual. The promotion of learning on the 
part of every citizen, almost irrespective of what he or she chooses to 
learn, is the only basis upon which this country can survive. 

3. By learning we do not mean a possession, as in “men of great 
learning”, or a state, as in “learned men”, but an ability, an activity, a 
human potential. The ability to continue to learn, and unlearn, that is, 
to really change ourselves, is in part what distinguishes man from the 


other orders of life. These other characteristics and conditions apply 
to human learning: 


® learning requires the application of total attention and effort, it is 
the most difficult and demanding of all tasks. 
learning is the most individual art of all, a major weapon against 
uniformity and conformity. 
learning cannot be coerced or forced, it must be won and persuaded. 
learning requires but also releases for other purposes, energy, 
enthusiasm, discipline, and integrity. No man can truly measure 
the extent of another's learning. 
learning is for the most part a cooperative endeavour. Men learn 
most of what they know from other men. A reduction of interchange 
and communication between men, that is a society ridden by caste 
or class or prejudice, reduces the opportunity and potential for 
learning. 


® the act of learning is the most personal and habitual ability any 
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individual possesses. If life and school teach anything of importance, 
it is how to learn, an expectation and response that is enormously 
difficult to change—but that can be changed. 

® men must be free to learn; they must have a reasonable degree of 
comfort and security to be free to learn. The environment must be 
flexible enough to permit a mistake without disastrous consequences 
or no learning is possible. 

® learning is the only human means of dealing with change. The 
failure to provide for individuals to learn means defeat and de »priva- 
tion on one hand, revolution and disaster on the other. Learning 
must be continuous or the individual breaks down. Education is not 
and perhaps cannot be. 

® the definition of good teaching, the provision of the environment 
in which individuals are able to learn what they choose, is the same 
as the definition of a truly democratic society. We are in a position 
now to realize that sort of society. 

® the nature of learning is such that it demands its own conditions. 
Adult education need no longer serve as handmaiden to other 


institutions, but can stand on its own ground with its own intrinsic 
goals. 


+e & 


To move gradually toward “the learning society” every step must 
be taken to encourage and free individual potential for learning. To 


release this potential is a vital necessity and will be a great achievement 
now in Canada. 

2. Continuous learning must be central to the concern of all govern- 
ments, national aud provincial. If changes in the British North America 
Act are needed to accomplish this, then we should change it. Concentra- 
tion on learning is sufficient protection of individual and cultural free- 
dom. All adults should be able to apply for financial assistance to carry 
out or complete learning for which they ate qualified. The nation now 
subsidizes fertility, senility, unemployment, railroads, broadcasting, war, 
and a variety of other activities and conditions. How much simpler to 
subsidize individual potential for learning at the same time as the 
institutions that promote it are assisted. The balance of individual 
assistance which permits freedom of choice in learning and institutional 
assistance which provides for greater collective effort must be main- 
tained. 

3. We can afford to redefine the function of work. It can be seen 
both as a means of maintaining individuals and the nation, as a means of 
individual development and growth. The country now pavs large num- 
bers of men to stay out of work, but does nothing else toward their 
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future. Unemployment can be planned and valuable to the extent that it 
provides the opportunity for retraining and growth for individuals. 
Unemployment assistance must be commensurate with employed levels 
of salary and closely linked to opportunities for retraining. 

4. Institutions able to provide facilities for continuous education 
must be strengthened. Special assistance to school boards, university 
extension, voluntary agencies carrying out adult programs and others 
must be provided. A national foundation for adult education able to 
assist both institutions and individuals must be established. A national 
policy for continuous learning, coordinating both provincial and national 
activities is vital. 

5. Since provision for adult learning will be made by many 
organizations, each of which must be free to promote its own ends, 
coordination must come in the training of adult teachers and experi- 
mentation with techniques. A national institute of adult learning must 
be established in Canada to which the best minds in the country can be 


attracted. We are badly in need of both a sociology and a social psy- 


chology of learning. Only on this basis can we deal with change in a 
human and creative way. 

6. Citizenship must be made coextensive with participation in 
learning of one kind or another. In the face of change the one indispens- 
able characteristic of the democratic citizen is that he is engaged in 
learning what he needs to know. 

7. Canada has always shown ingenuity and talent with respect to 
the electronic mass media. We learned to use these media because we 
had to. The need to exploit them further is more pressing than ever. 
Experimentation with radio as a two way medium must be promoted. 
The ability of television to teach about other human beings must be 
developed. Programs for teaching our citizens how to make the most of 
these media must be developed. We have all of the technical foundations 
for the learning society, what is needed is the will. 

8. The national adult education organization must turn its attention 
to learning under all circumstances, realizing that in some areas, for 
example children, institutional forms are already developed. Concentra- 
tion on learning which must be continuous, while education is not, is 
the job of CAAE; concentration on education, a program activity, 
belongs with other organizations. Concentration on learning will enable 
the national organization to work with and assist in the aims of the 
great variety of organizations interested in adult education that are 
springing up. 


9. Some attempt must be made to use more effectively the com- 
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mercial agencies of education such as correspondence schools, book and 
music clubs, and others. While most professional adult educators are 
publicly employed, there is no reason why some functions cannot be 


carried out effectively by commercial agencies. Perhaps the c a a £ might 


offer a consumer's research service for the larger, less specialized 
agencies in the field. 

10. Adult education cannot be the special preserve of any organi- 
zation, or the special concern of particular times. It has become the 
concern of all private organizations, particularly those engaged in com- 
merce and industry, who wish to survive. Learning must be the concern 
of all organizations including the government itself. Only if the concern 
for individual development is implicit in the operation of an agency, can 
that agency effectively educate others. Only if Canada is genuinely 
moving towards a learning society can we be of great assistance to other 
countries of the world. We must strengthen our international assistance 
but we must have our own special destiny and experience to contribute. 
Our future is implicit in our past, but it will take some courage to 
realize it. 

These are only the foundations of a manifesto, as they are the crude 
outlines of the learning society. But if the forthcoming national con- 
ference ignores them or settles for very much less, then we shall have lost 
the gain of a generation and betrayed a special future. Those of us who 
snow something of learning, and who have the curious generalized 
experience of the adult educator, have something to contribute directly 
to that future. Now is the time, as never before. 


It may have been noticed that in all this discussion no mention is made 
of the currently fashionable subject of tape recorders, mechanical aids, 
and language laboratories. This is not because the writer scorns them. 
But gadgets are not science, a point our 20th-century culture all too 
frequently overlooks. In the service of an adequate theory, which is truly 
scientifically based, gadgets are highly beneficial and effective. One must 
remember, however, that gadgetry will implant and intensify the results 
of a poorly based and faulty methodology as efficiently and indelibly 
as the output of a good one. 

The Science of Linguistics and Language Teachings by Eric P. Hamp in 
Teachers College Record, April 1961. 
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113 
AND 
ALL THAT 


J. Roby Kidd 





THROUGH THE YEARS the CAAE has had many associations 


with the Canadian Citizenship Council, latterly in initiating non-govern- 
mental action about Canada’s Centennial in 1967. This year the 


Canadian Citizenship Council celebrates 21 years of useful service and 


we hope to join in the recognition of many splendid accomplishments. 


rwO SUMMERS AGO PROFESSOR ROSS WALLER 
of Manchester University was guest instructor in the course of adult 
education at the University of British Columbia. We have just received 
an announcement of a Diploma program in adult education which will 
be given at Manchester. If you are interested please write to him 
for details 


{[N ADDITION TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on adult education scheduled for Ottawa on October 31, November 1 
and 2, there will be a seminar on citizenship at about the same time 
and place. The seminar will be devoted to philosophic and ethical 
problems, and to education for responsible citizenship, not just to pro- 
grams. Peter Martin, Isabel Wilson, Arthur Stinson and Alex Sim are 
making advance plans. 


THERE ARE TWO ITEMS OF NEWS involving Coolie 
Verner. Dr Verner has long been an outstanding professor of adult 
education in the United States, and for one season in Canada. We have 
recently received ten packets of books and pamphlets sent by him to 
the caAe Library. And now we learn that he has been appointed 
Professor of Adult Education at the University of British Columbia. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF THE CAAE are 
taking part in the new Overseas Institute of the Bon Echo Foundation 
which was established this month for the planning and support of 
technical assistance work abroad. The Overseas Institute will be 
concerned with many forms of aid but will always keep in mind the 
fundamental point that without an educational component no program 
of technical assistance is of anv worth. 
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WHEN YOU ARE NEXT IN TORONTO plan to visit the 
c A A E Library and see what Diana Ironside and her associates have 
accomplished in organizing a national library on adult education, helped 
of course by a generous grant from the Atkinson Foundation. 


IN NEW YORK RECENTLY WE ENCOUNTERED 
Gerald Ottenheimer of Newfoundland travelling on a CAAE-FAE 
fellowship. Gerry is the last of three score individuals who have studied 
and travelled with the aid of these special funds. So far there is no 
replacement for this grant in sight, but we still hope to find a way 
to replenish the funds sometime as their value has been unquestioned. 


LOOK FOR SOME INCREASE and some improvement in 
publications on adult education. First of all are the offerings of Harvest 
House whose President, Maynard Gertler, is himself deeply concerned 
with the development of continuing education. This spring he is 
bringing out Alex Laidlaw’s review of a quarter-century of progress in 
the Antigonish Movement, as well as Eduard C. Lindeman’s The 
Meaning of Adult Education which has been out of print for thirty 
years. MacMillan’s in the United States are also about to publish a 
series of books on adult education. One further source is the new 
University Extension Congress, whose publications chairman is Sidney 
Rayvould, who will once more be teaching at McMaster University 
this summer. 


DR ANDREW KAPOS, formerly with the Adult Education 
Division in Saskatchewan, has just completed a second significant study 
about new Canadians. Prepared for the cBc, it is a survey of their 
listening and viewing tastes and habits. Previously Dr Kapos had 
conducted an enquiry for the Toronto Library Board of reading by 
immigrants. Look for an important new program of teaching En,lish 
to immigrants on television, to commence next fall. 





The Fund For Adult Education announces that an address, The 
Creative Crusade, presented by Dr. J. R. Kidd, has been judged 
one of the three best speeches made or articles printed during 1960 
on education for leadership. Further details of the award will be 
announced later. 














MANPOWER 
AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Extracts from the brief presented by the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education before the Special Committee of the Senate on Man- 
power and Unemployment. 

The unprecedented markets of the post-war period for Canadian pro- 
ducts, both at home and abroad, did not encourage full development 
of the capacities of our people or our industry. It is true that much 
was accomplished, but we were busy with primary industry and semi- 
manufactured products. The war-devastated areas of the world had 
great needs, some of which we could supply. Canada became accus- 
tomed to a rapid, yearly growth of national product, and to a high 
standard of living. The “old” country has been rebuilt in many ways. 
Markets available to us during the past 15 years are closing or have 
changed their requirements. Our forces must be redeployed and used 
in competition with highly-trained workers and modern equipment of 
the rebuilt, western nations. All this demands different techniques and 
greater skills. An analysis of our present employment market shows the 
decline in demand for unskilled and semi-skilled workers, along with 
many opportunities for the skilled and the professional groups. We 
need not repeat figures to show these facts, since they have already 
been presented to this Committee. 

The present growing emergency in waste of manpower through 
unemployment is of sufficient national importance to merit the same 
kind of effort and planning as was devoted to the use of our manpower 
during the last war. The postulates of free enterprise need not be 
discarded ; rather let them be used in the proper setting of a long- 
term, formal, yet flexible, plan for effective use of our national resources, 
human and material 


é& ES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


A planned program seeking to avoid unemployment and depression 


must take into account the major causes for these conditions. In general 
they are classified as : 

1. Unemployment due to lack of aggregate demand. During the 1930's 
there was a world-wide loss of markets. This is the most dreaded type 
of difficulty, but it does not present itself seriously at the present time. 
Unemployment is not rife in western Europe. Tremendous markets 
would seem to be awaiting development in many parts of the world. 
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International offices and organizations may be able to offset many major 
cyclical disturbances that seemed inevitable hitherto. Nevertheless 
precautionary measures in maintenance and development of markets 
must be watched at all times. 

2. Unemployment arising from lack of capital equipment, or under- 
employment through inadequate use of resources. This tvpe of unem- 
ployment or underemployment is found mainly in the underdeveloped 
countries. In Canada we have all the ingredients of successful develop- 
ment available or at hand. The interests of the CAAE, however, 
lead us deeply into concern about our obligations toward underprivileged 
countries. The world has become a small neighbourhood, and, as one 
of the more fortunate nations, Canada has great obligations not only 
in understanding the plight of less fortunate people, but in becoming 
actively involved in offering every possible kind of assistance to them. 
We shall not deal with this subject at the moment, but it is pertinent 
and worthy of consideration in regard to use of Canadian manpower 
and resources. 

3. Frictional unemployment may occur even when aggregate demand 
is high and the volume of available capital is adequate. There is good 
reason to believe that our present predicament lies to a considerable 
extent in the field of frictional unemployment. In other words there 
is a lack of correspondence between the job demands of trade and 
industry and the number of workers qualified and available for the jobs. 
To bring men and jobs together on a local and national basis is 
probably at the core of our present problem in Canada. Monetary 
and fiscal policies, tariff adjustments, tax incentives and other private 
and public measures are necessary and beneficial from time to time. 
Such measures must be well manipulated and wisely administered. As 


people devoted to adult education, we leave to others the important 
task of dealing with these influences. We also leave to others the task 


of dealing with benefits and allowances, public and private investment, 
levels of consumption and public works. Rather would we emphasize 
that training and retraining services are the key to developing skills 
and promoting occupational mobility. In the long-term solution of 
unemployment that nation will fare best which makes best use of its 
human resources. There is no better investment for a people than in 


education and welfare. 


RECRUITMENT POLICY 
In a free economy it is difficult to relate people to jobs in a formal 


manner. Yet we know the wastefulness of laissez-faire and of the 
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frequently contradictory practices of individual employers and _ trade 
unions. Yet employers and unions play the most important parts in 
recruitment. There is little experience in this country in any co-operative 
approach on the parts of government, labour and management toward 
an orderly and systematic recruitment policy. Yet the individual worker 
finds that he can exercise hiz vocational choice only within the limits 
of the opportunities which are apparent. It is often difficult for an 
individual either to measure his capacities or to know where he can 
find the best outlets for his aptitudes. The existence of a considerable 
number of fee-charging, private agencies in certain fields is an indication 
of the need for further development of our employment services. 


ATIONAL GUIDANCE AND EMPLOYMENT 
M NSELLING 
We have spoken of these with regard to young people in school. Much 
has yet to be done to improve our haphazard system and to relate the 
world of learning dynamically to the world of work. An unemployed 
man needs guidance and counselling second only to financial assistance 
for himself and his family. 

The National Employment Service now has facilities for counselling 
and testing. If a major national scheme for retraining is instituted, the 
counselling services will require rapid expansion. There is a serious 
shortage of qualified and experienced vocational counsellors. It would 
be necessary, therefore, to find means of providing more counsellors 
and of having a salary schedule that would attract and hold them ; 
until recently it was difficult for the Civil Service to recruit and hold 
these people in the face of outside job opportunities at higher salaries. 
We note with some satisfaction that this has been recognized by the 
Civil Service Commission, and adjustments are being made accordingly. 


rHE MOBILITY OF LABOUR 


One of the great factors in frictional unemployment, in a changing and 


a growing country such as Canada, is to move working groups not only 
from an area but from one occupation to another. There are many 
reasons for the unwillingness of labour to move: dislike of change, 
expense, lack of skill, lack of information, etc. Yet to solve pockets of 
unemployment, population sometimes must be moved. They are, in 
a sense, victims of economic change and are deserving of help ; there 
is no real reason why the economic burden of change should fall mainly 
on their shoulders. 

In cases where families have been moved from a coal-mining area 
to an industrial city in another part of the country, it has been found 
that the families tended to return to their original home at the first 
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experience of unemployment. On the other hand employees of large 
companies, who are transferred (e.g. in a bank, chain store or trans- 
portation system) usually move without complaint. 

There is a difference, however. In the latter case, the new position 
offers a continuation of security, new experience and possibly an increase 
in status or earnings. For the coal miner, there is loss of security in 
the new surroundings: he is subject to change without adequate 
orientation, retraining and incentive. 

Training and retraining schemes are basic means of facilitating 
necessary occupational mobility whether in change of area or occupa- 
tion. During the war the effectiveness of training and retraining was 
demonstrated on a large scale. 

It is generally accepted that the training needs of unemployed 
young people differ greatly from those of adults. Again the needs of 
inexperienced adults vary greatly from those of experienced or skilled 
workers. At this point, however, we need deal only with matters of 
general interest or importance in retraining as it facilitates mobility. 


A RETRAINING PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS 

1. Any retraining scheme should be based on an objective analysis of 
the present and prospective employment market. 


2. The Employment Service must offer counselling and information 


to the worker, and offer assistance in selecting persons for the courses. 


3. The Employment Service should assist in developing the courses of 
training and retraining. Upgrading courses, apprenticeship, occupational, 
vocational and supplementary courses will be necessary according to 
the needs of the clients. 

4. Orientation, placement and follow-up will be necessary to assure 
the best results. 

5. Training for “families of occupations” rather than a specific job 
allows for flexibility. In this day of specialization, industry and business 
often prefer to give the finishing course or instructions. As the occupa- 
tion changes, retraining is more easily done if the worker has some 
background in the “job family”. 

6. Training “on the job” or in training centres attached to an under- 
taking has been found to be most effective. At any rate training should 
be given in conditions that approximate as closely as possible the 
conditions of the job. 

7. Working conditions and remuneration must be supervised to conform 
with the interests both of management and labour and with existing 
collective bargaining agreements. While in training the individual is 
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fully occupied and deserving of payment according to his standard of 
employment at the time. 
8. As an incentive to undertake training, the student should receive 
allowances beyond those available through unemployment insurance or 
public assistance. Increased incentives might be offered according to 
special needs or abilities 


DURATION OF TRAINING 
This will depend on the level of skill that is to be achieved. The costs 
of a re-training program are so great that the courses must be as intensive 
as is consistent with the ability of the student. In this regard, the 
teaching methods will differ greatly from those used in the ordinary 
school 

Experience gained during the war, and in post-war industrial 
training has shown that an adult of good or superior intelligence can 
achieve several or many vears of ordinary school curriculum work. 

The costs may be high in retraining programs, but when measured 
against the probability of long periods of unemployment and non- 
productivity, if the training is not given, the social investment is 
worthwhile 


YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS 
Enforced and involuntary idleness among young people may lead to 
rapid deterioration. At this period of life it is most important that 


training and retraining opportunities are readily available if adequate 
work is not. A number of points are to be noted. 


1. Although there are special features to be considered in dealing with 
unemployment among young people, the problem must be solved within 
the ordinary economic policy of the country and its employment market. 
2 Even in an emergency, works programs or camps cannot replace 
long-term plans directed toward constructive development and use of 
the skills of youth 

3. Guidance and counselling should be readily available and expertly 
done. Orientation, testing, placement—such services can reveal to us 
productivity and creativity that may remake the national standard of 
achievement. Put to full use the creative abilities of the tens of 
thousands of young people now producing at a low level, and immeasure- 
able good can come from the investment required. 

1. Apprenticeship and other means of giving systematic training to 
young people should be promoted, made interesting, kept up-to-date 
and given status. 


5. ‘Suitable’ placement is a key to a voung person's career. Thus 
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blind allev jobs can be less of a hazard; the individual can be made 
aware of preparations necessary for his future job security and advance- 
ment. Good personnel policies within companies can go far in this 
regard. The school, the employment service and the employer have 
related opportunities to help in the provision of suitable placement for 
voung people. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ARE PIVOTAL 
In utilizing Canada’s human resources to the fullest extent possible, 
the National Employment Service must be kept in a pivotal position. 
It would, therefore, be separated from the Unemployment Insurance 
function and be directly responsible to the Department of Labour. 
The primary functions of the Service are, of course, helping 
workers to find suitable jobs, and helping employers to find suitable 
workers. To do these things, however, the employment service has to 
be closely associated with education and retraining as well as with 
manpower needs. It must have the confidence of both the empl vel 
and the employee. Organization, promotion and research are kevs to 
its success in meeting the needs from both sides. There is a vast job 
to be done and N.E.S. cannot do it alone. The educational system, 
business and industry, labour, private and public agencies — all these 
have parts to play nationally, provincially and locally. The acceptance 
and the status of the National Employment Service must be at the 


highest level and require a sufficient supply of highly qualified staff, 


good working and research facilities and adequate financial support. 
The general function of the National Employment Service is one 
of facilitation. In performing this it can effect many economies of time, 
effort and money. Yet it cannot get into fields and functions better left 
to others such as remedial education and vocational training, or treat- 
ment and therapy. The problems of information and referral, counselling 
and testing, placement and (often) follow-up require great skills and 
delicate relationships. Considered in the light of ‘use of manpower’, 


however, the expense involved is undoubtedly justified. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 
Public assistance offered to the unemployed must be considered within 
the field of general assistance. We are not competent to deal in detail 
with this part of a welfare policy, but we do have a responsibility to 
bring forth certain aspects. 

An individual, according to need, should be entitled to public 
assistance at a level which will enable him to preserve his dignity and 
self-respect. Otherwise he can be of little use as a prospective source 
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of manpower for the economy. During any full-time course of training 
or retraining his support need not be limited by unemployment insurance 


benefits. Variable allowances can be used as incentives to encourage 


the individual to pursue his self-development. The aim of our society 
is to achieve full employment. This implies that an individual has 
both the obligation and the right to work. Since work in this sense 
requires skill, the individual has the obligation and the right to acquire 
skill, according to his abilitv and his needs. 

During a period of the unemployment of an individual, a first 
consideration must be that he has a reasonable degree of security. An 
assistance program must work to this end, in order that the unemployed 
person can have the emotional and mental composure to plan ahead. 
Unemployment insurance has an important part to play. However, we 
leave to others an evaluation of this scheme as presently administered 
and used in Canada. It can hardly be called insurance since, in some 
cases the premium has little relationship to the risk. On the other 
hand its use as a welfare benefit could be handled more suitably by 
other means as suggested by the Canadian Welfare Council.' From the 
point of view of adult education, unemployment insurance should be 
adequate to carry a worker over for a reasonable time after loss of 
employment 

If, at the end of whatever is considered to be a reasonable time, 
the individual has not been placed in a job his application should be 
considered with regard to his need. In a time of cyclical unemplov- 
ment, special measures must be taken on an emergency basis. If, 
however, the individual is found to be competent, a reason should be 
sought for his lack of placement. Where incompetency or disabuiity is 
found, the individuel might be classified in terms of employability. As 
a unit of manpower the individual can then be given a chance to join 
the work force through whatever channel is most suitable : retraining, 
rehabilitation, treatment, special counselling or other types of service. 
Some would no doubt be dropped as statistics in the work force ; the 


great majority would have a more adequate chance to find suitable work. 


USE OF INCENTIVES FOR RETRAINING 

It is to the national interest to have a man improve his education and 
training. The acceptance of this principle is implicit within the pro- 
visions of the Canadian Vocational Training Act. Moreover the Federal 
Government through the same Act accepts financial responsibility in the 
fields of vocational and technical training and retraining. If there is 


Social Security for Canada. Published by The Canadian Welfare Council, June 
1958 
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good reason to believe that Canada is in need of a higher level of skills 
in its work force in order to lessen frictional unemployment, then it 
follows that we should promote upgrading and retraining courses. 

Human beings respond to incentives. Can we not then, through 
incentives make it more desirable for an unemployed man to undertake 
training than to remain idle. The Act can be interpreted in such a way 
that this end can be achieved. However, the Act has been used with 
an eye to economy rather than to improvement of manpower. During 
1959-60 only 4638 unemployed were trained under the present Voca- 
tional Training Projects Agreement in all of Canada. 

Many of the unemployed taking training had to pay for their own 
courses, and live on unemployment insurance. In Toronto during 1959-60 
there was an average of 400 people at any time taking courses at their 
own expense, usually in privately operated schools. This is not a great 
number, but it tells us something of the willingness of people to under- 
take training. The trainees in these cases had to live on unemployment 
insurance, which is set at approximately half the average weekly wage 
rate of pay. 

Probably many types of incentive could be worked out. If a man 
wishes to remain idle, he has available unemployment insurance or 
public assistance. On the other hand, if he is capable of taking training, 
and is recommended for a course suited to his prospects and abilities, 
he should be considered as being fully employed while he is making 
satisfactory progress. It would seem feasible, then, to remove him from 
the rolls of unemployment insurance and grant him adequate public 
assistance. This can be done within the terms of the scheme. We refe1 
again to the Canadian Welfare Council's recommendations as to the 
adequacy of the assistance that should be given. We would go a step 
farther in suggesting that his accumulation of benefits for unemploy- 
ment insurance be retained for him during the period of his successful 
pursuit of the course being taken. Furthermore, if he has children 
attending school and over 16 years of age, family allowances could be 
continued as is done in cases by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

In any systematic manpower and employment scheme, the federal 


government has both the opportunity and the responsibility for offering 


leadership to the provinces and the municipalities it 1 developing and 
maintaining sound policies. It can promote ae and _ technical 


training vigorously, sponsor programs of rehabilitation, assist with 
acquisition of trained staff, offer technical services and carry on research. 
Much assistance of this kind is now offered ; there is great variation in 


its acceptance and use across the country. 
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DECLARATION OF NATIONAL POLICY 
CONCERNING RETRAINING 

There is wide appreciation of the increased grants available under 
Schedule M of the Vocational Training Act. We trust that the provinces 
will move as quickly as possible in taking advantage of the offer made 
by the Federal Government to assume 75 percent of the cost including 
capital equipment. One of the criticisms of the scheme brought to our 
attention is that of the termination date. Many people remember the 
physical fitness plans set up in the war period. Upon the withdrawal 
of support at the national level, the burden had to be taken on, or 
dropped, by the provinces and municipalities. 

Late in 1960 it was announced by the Minister of Labour that 
under Schedule M of the Special Training Projects agreement the 
Federal Government would pay 75 percent of the cost of retraining, 
including capital costs. The termination of the agreement is in 1963. 
The vision of retraining for employment and use of manpower involves 
vast organization and large expenditure. Probably a federal declaration 
of policy is necessary in this regard to encourage provinces to move 
forward adequately and with some assurance of permanency. 


WILL THE UNEMPLOYED UNDERTAKE 
RETRAININGP 

There is not enough knowledge or research in this area to warrant many 
answers to such a question. Social workers and others will attest the 
fact that after a few years of unemployment or casual employment many 
people deteriorate to the extent that rehabilitation becomes difficult. 
There is little doubt that there is great economy in doing enough and 
doing it in time. The statement should really be apuire the other 
way: the saving comes from giving the individual a suitable oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for determining his course. It is true that, 
as a group, the unemployed have less education and training than 
most of the employed. This does not mean that they cannot learn, or 
are incapable of taking training. Whenever we undertake t o provide 
suitable opportunities for learning, we are amazed at the capacities 
which individuals reveal, even though their past experience has not 
led them to great accomplishments. Of such is the greatness of nations 
made. The conservation of human abilities offers us a mine and a 
powerhouse for achieving that greatness. 


We have grown out of a past where, in general, an individual did 
not return to formal education once he had left school. People with a 
limited experience in school do not see themselves in relation to con- 
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tinuous learning. Yet, with help from a good counsellor, they often 
have sufficient motivation to undertake intensive training. This was 
found to be true in our manpower programs during the war. We must 
not underestimate the retraining opportunities awaiting development, 
if a systematic program is set up and given some promotion. 

Very little promotion of retraining courses will be required at the 
present time to fill anv courses we offer. With nearly 7 percent of our 
work force unemployed throughout the year, we shall have to move 
fast to keep ahead of the supply of students that can be screened and 
recommended by the National Employment Service. No further research 
is needed to make a brave start. British Columbia has led the way in 
attacking the problem of upgrading those whose academic qualifications 
are too low to enable them to undertake more advanced vocational or 
technical instruction. 


rHE PROBLEM OF UPGRADING 

More than half of the registrants for unemployment insurance have only 
a primary school education. This is a very large number of people. 
Among them no doubt are a great many who have good intelligence, 
and who are willing to undertake training. It will first be necessary to 
give them an “adult” course in elementary education. This type of 
course was given to many during the war. Special teachers with freedom 
to meet the needs of the pupils usually showed great success. The adult 
pupil devoting full time to the work, backed by the experience he 
has gained in life, can cover the equivalent of many grades in a vear. 
Through the counselling departments of the National Employment 
Service such candidates for training can be selected. Schools can be 
used, as they were during the war, for double shifts ; governmental 
buildings such as armouries, air force facilities, etc. may be available 
in places ; space may be rented or buildings erected. 

We would call attention to such a place as Elliot Lake. Not only 
basic training, but many types of residential instruction at many levels 
of learning could be provided. There are immense possibilities of 
national significance to be considered in the use of this modern city, 
which may be left to fall into ruins at a time when it could be put to 
valuable use. In this connection there are probably other excellent 
facilities available across the country. No great capital costs will be 
involved — the buildings are already there. We have great need of 
technical institutes and junior colleges. The growing number of voung 
people will force us to double our school accommodation in the next 


decade or so. We cannot afford either delay or waste of opportunity. 
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NTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS |! 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 
You will no doubt remember that during the last war our need for 
manpower was such that we looked beyond the limits of school certifica- 
tion for many of our recruits. At all times we should encourage young 
people to attain a high standing in school, and thus be more eligible 
for advanced training or for employment. In considering the present 
unemployed, however, we find a group of people usually without the 
necessary qualifications to be admitted to apprenticeship, technical 
higher education. Many of them are capable of learning, are in a state 
of enforced idleness, and have neither the means nor the opportunity 
to be accepted by any institution of learning. Moreover, the surroundings 
and the courses of the ordinary secondary school are for younger and 
less experienced persons than the ones we are discussing. 

A retraining school would accept students sent there by the 
employment services. These students would have received whatever 
counselling and testing services might be necessary. The retraining 
school is interested in the prospective student's learning capacity, his 
motivation and preparing him for self-support and good citizenship. 
Such a school would require an inspired staff; it would, with proper 
support and assistance attract such a staff 


The prestige of adult institutions of this kind would grow quickly. 
The main problem would, no doubt, be to keep them flexible and 
sensitive to the many needs of training and re-training. It is to be 
noted that many of our post-high school technical institutes or our 
junior colleges came from starting at the trade or occupational level. 
They have come to demand higher and higher entrance standards. We 
are all status seekers. The market for retraining is so large that adult 
educators spend a great deal of time discussing and planning how the 
continuous learning needs of the future can be met. It will no doubt 
be the lot of everyone to return constantly to formal educational or 
training courses at many periods during his life. There will be no 
risk of having unused plant, equipment or staff, no matter how bravely 


we start on our course now. 


SOME CONSIDERATION OF COST 

One often hears the comment, “Retraining is a good idea, but how are 
you going to pay for it?” We are, of course, paying excessive social 
and financial costs because of une mployment. Probably half of a billion 
dollars will be paid out this year in unemployment insurance for no 


productive return. Social agencies, both public and private, not only 
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deplore the increasing amounts of money they must spend, but the 
increasing amount of casework required as a direct result of unemploy- 
ment or economic difficulties. Add to all this the loss of productivity 
on the part of those with no work. 

We cannot avoid the costs by turning our backs to conditions. By 
neglecting to attack the problem of unemployment on all fronts we 
may pay a desperate price for doing so. Most other countries have 
compulsory military service for young men. Since we do not have this 
form of training, can we not afford to invest an equivalent amount of 
money and time to making efficient citizens through education and 
training ? To preserve the self-respect of the individual and restore him 
to self-support at a higher level with a disposition toward further self- 
improvement should be a social aim in helping the unemployed. The 
benefits to be derived are far beyond the cost. Instead of paying unem- 
ployment insurance and public assistance benefits to certain people 
almost in perpetuity, how great is the economic gain if, by retraining, 
a great many of them can get back into the stream of production — and 
become taxpayers. The greater cost in retraining lies in not doing the job. 


Welfare expenditures, some economists tell us, if properly made, 


have much to do with the stemming of recessions and depressions. 


Prevention is alwavs better than cure. It is not enough to offer casework 
and financial relief for individuals and families deteriorating through 
economic incompetence. For them a basic element of prevention comes 


through adequate education, training and opportunities for retraining. 


RETRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED 

NOT ENOUGH 

Unemployment is a social ill with no simple diagnosis. In this discussion 
we have confined our considerations to rather narrow limits. We have 
kept away from fiscal and economic policy, from social security measures 
and from many other relevant areas of importance. Even within the 
area of adult education, we have confined our considerations to a minor 
field of our endeavours of the past and present. Yet we can see ahead 
of society a great period of new developments in the world of learning 
that will enrich and ennoble life. The aggregate creativity of people 
who learn to live, and live to learn throughout life, can make the world 
a neighbourhood of people healthier, happier and more prosperous than 


we could have dreamed of a short while ago. 
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FARM FORUM 
MEETS IN 
MAKMILPUR 


Murray Thomson 


The February sun was dropping behind the plains of Rajasthan when 
we drove out to the village of Makmilpur, 12 miles north of Delhi. I 
had been told that India’s villages were taking to Farm Forum—the 
rural adult education program active in Canada for many years—but | 
wanted to see for myself. My companion was A. S. Sharma, a program 


organizer, and, he told me proudly, a son of the soil himself. We got 
to the village just before 7 p.m., the beginning of the weekly special 
broadcast beamed to thousands of India’s more advanced farmers. We 
stopped at a village building used as a community centre, in which a 
battery-run radio had been installed. About 40 people were sitting, 
cross-legged, on a blue carpet which was spread upon the packed-earth 
courtyard in front of the house. Indian film music was coming from 
the loudspeaker, which was placed on a table beside a smoking kerosene 
lamp. A blackboard proclaimed in Hindu that this was Makmilpur’s 
Social Education Centre, and that the topic of tonight's broadcast was 
“Summer Vegetables”. 

It was a setting far removed from the sub-zero nights of rural 
Saskatchewan, where neighborhood groups sit before their radios in 
cozy parlours, oblivious of the howling blizzards outside. Here, in Mak- 
milpur, the evening air was warm and still, and a clear moon shone on 
the turbaned, dhoti-wrapped figures, who waited barefoot and silent, 
for the broadcast to begin. There were no women here, and the 
sprinkling of bovs with their fathers was the only evidence of its being 
a family affair 

On the stroke of seven, a technical expert from All India Radio 
turned up the radio's volume by reaching through the bars of the front 
window, and Farm Forum was on the air! For fifteen minutes a 
horticulturist and another agricultural expert talked tomatoes, cucumbers, 
lady's fingers and watermelons in the Hindu dialect peculiar to the 
district. Then the broadcast came alive when a farmer from a nearby 
village was interviewed by the announcer. “Why are you farmers raising 
vegetables now instead of grain?” he was asked. “Because it brings in 
the money all year round. Now we can build pucca houses instead of 
kucha (inferior) ones”, he answered. Then he voiced a complaint 
which brought a laugh from the men sitting on the blue carpet: “Why 


oS 
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don't the wealthy men of Delhi share more of their money with us, in 
exchange for our vegetables?” 

The last 10 minutes were the part of the program which gives Farm 
Forum—in India or Canada—its unique flavour: the reports and questions 
from the forums themselves. A farmer from a nearby village forum 
had written to ask: “How can we prevent the stormy winds of spring 
from knocking over our wheat?” The announcer, who had put the 
question earlier to farm experts, suggested that less irrigation water be 
used so that the wheat roots could maintain their strength during the 
windy season. He also gave the names of better wheat varieties with 
firmer roots 


And so the questions and answers came thick and fast: “How to keep 
pests from attacking the mango trees? . . . What's the best variety of 
sugar cane for the soil of this area? . . . What shall we do about 
flooding? Can elephant grass be used for green fodder? . . . Can 
sugar cane tops be used for feeding animals?” 

There was no time to answer all the questions. At 7:30 p.m. the 
program left the air, and someone turned off the radio. The headman of 
the village started the discussion bv declaring the surrounding land to be 
too low-lying for growing vegetables. “Too great a danger from floods”, 
he said. The secretary of the group was sitting less than three feet 
away, trying to read what he had written during the broadcast by the 
kerosene lamp. Several of the men were huddled behind these two, 
listening intently. The remainder merely sat passively and, apparently, 
without much interest. 

The discussion lasted only fifteen minutes, but it was a discussion, 
as spirited as many of those in Rose Valley, Saskatchewan, or Simcoe 


County, Ontario. The vocal members of the group asked the govern- 
ments of Delhi and the Punjab to help them share the cost of better 
drainage, so their soil would be good for vegetables. They reminded 


the experts of the air that the fertilizer recommended by them would 
enrich their soil, but might prove to be too salty in the long run. They 
also felt that the quantity of vegetable seeds per acre should be higher 
than the number suggested by the authorities. They wrote down what 
they had said and sent it, direct by mail, to the Delhi office for Farm 
Forum. 

Not many took part in the discussion, and the visiting “develop- 
ment men” took their full share of the available time. But the farmers 
of Makmilpur were speaking for themselves, and for their village this 


night. I was told there were 26 other forum groups listening to this 
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same broadcast in the Delhi area, and hundreds more in Bengal to the 
East, Maharashtra to the West, and Mysore in the South. 

There are about 500,000 villages in India. Not many of the villagers 
can read newspapers, or agricultural pamphlets and periodicals. But 
ull of them can listen to a radio discussion, in their own language and 
by their own people. And the Indian farmer, like his Canadian counter- 
part, knows his business. Give him the chance to listen, and talk, give 
him encouragement, and he responds as readily and with as much con- 
viction. The farmers of Makmilpur will meet again the following Tues- 
day, under the same moon. It will be hard to hear the broadcast on 
“Sugar Cane ” because of the noise of the machine grinding wheat-flour 
icross the road. But the broadcast will be heard, and the farmers will 


to respond 


be read\ 
Mr Thompson is Assistant Director, International Conferences and 
Seminars Program in Southern Asia for the American Friends Service 
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Any parent who has ever tried to speak to his child about God recognizes 
the problem of religious honesty—provided the parent is neither a naive 
fundamentalist, nor a naive modernist, nor someone satisfied to tell 
his child lies which are “good for him”. And the essence of the problem 
is that the parent can communicate to his child only what the child 
can understand, and that he may communicate to him only what he 
himself believes 

Extract from Apologia For A Confirmation Text 

by Emil L. Fackenheim. Commentary, May 1961) 
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UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION: A GUIDE TO 
POL1CyY: Renee and William Petersen (Harper 288 pp. $5.50) 
University Adult Education: A Guide to Policy is, as Roland R. Renee, 
President of Montana State College comments in its foreword, “an 
important and disturbing book”. Stemming out of a specific study 
instituted on that campus, the book surveys the experience of other 
institutions in this university function which has been a matter of 
debate on many a campus. The Petersens take us on a tour of adult 
education emphasizing its significance and pinpointing its problems in 
terms of the rapidity of change which characterizes our time and the 
mixed achievements of other parts of the educational system. While 
oriented to American experience and institutions, its observations ar: 
generally pertinent to Canada 

The core of this survey is a consideration of principles and policy 
in the administration of adult education. The authors, alarmed about 
the content of university adult education point to low-level, poor 
quality fare which they say is too often offered to adults. While con- 
ceding an important role for the university in adult education, they 
argue for the use of the university's resources in programs which 
maintain the standard of the traditional academic disciplines. Further, 
the Petersens suggest there must be a clear limit to the recognition 
of the community’s demands on the university whose reservoir of scarce 
skills and facilities is small. 


The authors analyze the often obvious separation between the 
traditional program of the university and its adult education operation 
and suggest certain requirements for a more effective integration of 
the two. This internal relationship and as well, the character of the 
university's adult education program, is connected to the underlying 
problem of finance on which the Petersens offer some refreshing and 
down-to-earth advice. 

University Adult Education provides an excellent review of avail- 
able literature and current opinion on the subject. It is unfortunate that 
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thinking and practice from non-university adult education has been 
rather inaccurately connected to the adult education work on campus. 
Unfortunately too, the book, with regrettable consistency, emphasizes 
the negative. Were the authors to have drawn more readily for illus- 
tration from some of the imaginative and first class adult fare which 
American institutions currently offer, their survey would have been 
perhaps more constructive and certainly more accurate. 

Nevertheless, as a chart against which the adequacy of the uni- 
versity extension operation can be compared, the survey is thought- 
provoking and stimulating. It will be of interest to all concerned with 
adult education activity but of particular value to the university 
administrator. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL. 


This review is reprinted from Adult Education, England. We thought 
an English comment on American attitudes would interest our readers. 


IVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION; A GUIDETO 
pPOL1LcCY, by Renee Peteiscn and William Petersen, directed by 
Warren Rovetch. Foreword by Roland R. Renne. Introduction by 
Cyril O. Houle (Harper, New York) pp. xx-288. 

‘Triviality’ said Tawney in his last address as president of the wea, 


‘is more dangerous to the soul than wickedness.’ Americans stand in no 
danger from wickedness but can one say the same about triviality ? It 
seems not: “The courses offered (sc. in one university adult education 
program) include vocational (acetylene welding, typing, etc.), general 
fundamentals of English, etc.), and such miscellaneous items as “self 
improvement (charm)”, “art of conversation”, sewing, gardening and 
golf.” It is such ‘university non-education for adults’ that the authors 
of this book criticize trenchantly, insisting that the proper role of the 
university in adult education, as in its other activities, is to educate 
by standards appropriate to an institution of higher learning. 

Why is it that American universities have more than their fair 
share of failures in this respect? Partly because extension (in our 
terminology extra-mural) work not only has usually to pay its way but 
often has also to contribute a surplus to the general funds of the 
university, with a consequent tendency towards the popular and 
profitable, the very problem that beset English university extension 
lectures in the nineteenth century. However, American idealism, rather 
than a sordid concern with money, seems to me the root cause of the 
trouble. First, there is the ideal of the university as an institution whose 
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function is to serve its community, responsive to its every wish. It is 
easy to see how in the pioneer, frontier days a university, especially a 
State foundation, would not be too nice in deciding how far it ought 
to soil the academic purity of its hands; it is not difficult to admire 
such at attitude, whilst doubting its wisdom ; it is difficult to believe 
that in the developed and sophisticated American society of the 1960s 
a university is truly serving its community if it forgets that it is an 
institution of higher learning. 

The other idea that has sometimes given a queer twist to adult 
education in the United States is democracy, or more accurately some 
of the well-meaning attitudes that stem from woolly thinking about the 
nature of democracy. The adult educator must ‘begin with people 
where they are’, and his duty is to respond to ‘the felt needs of the 
individual or the community’ ; it is not for him to initiate, to guide, to 
prompt, for that would be to set himself up as a superior person. That 
this is not the universal attitude is shown by the comment of Julius 
Nolte, that Nestor of university extension : ‘It would be as logical for 
a physician to demand that his patients themselves prescribe the 
appropriate medicine.’ Nor is it the attitude of the Petersens, who 
believe that a sense of responsibility and a concern for standards are 
the hallmark of a university's work. 

If, in Britain, we think that these defects are absent from ow 
extra-mural work we flatter ourselves. This book should be read not 
with the comfortable feeling of how much worse they do these things 
abroad, but as a cautionary tale ; it would not be difficult to parallel 


on the east side of the Atlantic even the sillier pronouncements about 
adult education that have been perpetrated in the United States. It 
would be equally wrong to regard the book as giving a complete account 
of university adult education in America. Some of its more attractive 
features are taken for granted, for the purpose of the book is, through 


criticism, to prod adult educators into fresh thinking about their affairs. 
Inevitably when the Petersens come on to more practical matters (the 
two chapters on University Adult Education in Foreign Affairs, for 
example) they write with American conditions in mind, and _ their 
comments are of less interest to the English adult educationist. 

Having recently referred censoriously to the thicket-like prose of an 
American work on adult education, I am glad to record that the 
Petersens have shown that writing on the subject need not be devoid 
of style and wit (as also did C. H. Grattan, who, like them, is not a 
professional adult educator ; I hope there is no moral here). Amongst 
other things, we must be grateful to them for having rescued from 
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perhaps deserved oblivion the title given by one university to its adult 
education centre : “Twilight College’. Some of us will be able to think 
of dim institutions in England which the appellation would fit with 


uncommon accuracy. 


F. W. JESSUP 


SURVEY OF ADULT EDUCATION, 1957-58. Ottawa: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1960. Available from Queen’s Printer 
at 75c. (Catalogue No. 81-207) 

This publication is the first of an annually published series of adult 
education surveys. The first survey in this field, Adult Education in 
Canada, 1950-51, gave data on the activities of 20 universities and 
colleges, 30 government departments of education and 113 school boards 
in cities of a population over 10,000 persons. 


The present document provides data for the 1957-58 academic year 


for 43 universities and colleges, 30 government departments and agencies, 
52 public libraries and 117 business colleges. Of the 522,207 enrolment 


reported by these institutions, 48.5% was in professional training and 
vocational courses, and 20% in academic courses for credit at high 


school and university level. The remaining 31.5% was enrolled in social 
education and cultural subjects in informal classes. 

On the staff side of all this activity, universities and governments 
report 600 full time and 861 part-time persons engaged in adult 
education. 

Of the 43 colleges reporting, 29 supplied information on the 
characteristics of participants in informal classes. It appears that 56% 
of such students were men, and 58% between the ages of 21 and 40; 
26% from 41 to 60; and 4% over 61 years of age. From this and other 
data, it is revealed that the average student in such informal classes is 
male, 35 years old, and has a high school education. He is a clerical 
or office worker. 

A great deal of interesting material is reported throughout this 
survey. The above is simply a sample of what we have learned from 
the returns of these public institutions. It is to be hoped that before 
long we will have a similar compilation and analysis of the educational 
activities of voluntary organizations and other private agencies. 

D. J. 1. 
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BEAUTY FOR THE SIGHTED AND THE BLIND: 
Allan H. Eaton; St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
1959. Illustrated, 191 pp. $4.00. 

This is truly a living book about visual and tactual experiences with 
beauty in the world around us, and of the relevant aesthetic responses 
of the seeing and of the visually handicapped, to these experiences. 
Described in graphic detail are many items of the geological, mineralogi- 
cal, zoological, natural history, and handicraft fields. These descriptions 
are so interwoven in their presentation that the readers’ interest stirs, 


quickens, and arouses to an anticipation of more such experiences, to 


develop further the personal (yet shared) appreciative satisfaction 
that ensues 

The dedication to this book: “To the volunteer workers for the 
blind, everywhere,” may seem to imply that it is primarily for, and 
of interest only to workers with the visually handicapped. This is not 
so! Anv one of us can find how much has been our visual and tactual 
handicap — and can have our eyes opened, our minds inspired and our 
lives enriched, by sharing in this adventure into the beauty that, 
literally, surround us. The foreword by Helen Keller, the preface by 
Mary Elizabeth Switzer, and the introduction by the author, Dr Allan 
H. Eaton, are the portals to this land of beauty, that, though common- 
place, is really unknown to the vast majority of sighted folk, while 
progressively better known to the visually handicapped and the doubly 
handicapped, the deaf-blind. 
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Hill, Frank E. Man-Made Culture (A.E.A. Studies in Social 
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U.S. President’s Commission on Highter Education: 
Reports Vol. 2 and all succeeding vols. 


B.C. Adult Education Council: Report of 8th Conference, 1958. 


Tutors’ Bulletin of Adult Education (Great Britain) ; 
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Alan Thomas, Department of Extension, UBC, recently addressed the 
B.C. Teachers’ Federation. The following two brief excerpts seem well 
worth quoting : 

When H. G. Wells said in the early part of this century that ou 
survival was a matter of a race between education and catastrophe, it 
was generally assumed that he was speaking of the education of children. 
But it is not children who make the large and necessary decisions about 
our economic, political, or social destinies. It is not children whe make 
and break, sit on local government, or commit men and materials to 
lofty and consuming projects and purposes. One might add that it is 
not children who crouch in bunkers anxiously scanning a radar screen 
with fingers poised above the now colloquial “panic button”. 


In plain words there is no adult who does not need to know 
something that he does not know, feel something he does not feel, 
understand something he does not understand. This is now the human 
condition 

Recently a rabbi reported that on asking a three vear old boy in a 
typical clerical manner “My son, who made vou?” The boy replied, 
we hope with a touch of impatience at so square a question, “I’m not 
done vet.” 

It is to the individual awareness of this socially apparent fact, that 
none of us is or can possibly ever be “done” — that the adult educators 
increasingly devote their attention. It has become apparent to us that 


so long as education is conceived by anv of us as principally devoted 
g | | 


to children, and terminal in nature, then we are constantly implanting 
the impression that we can be “done”. Not only will this habit prevent 
us from meeting the challenges that face us, but it will also prevent us 


from solving many of the problems that beset formal education. 


It is impossible in British Columbia to discuss education without 
reference to the Royal Commission which we are presently enduring. 
It would be Hamlet without the ghost. In the maelstrom of exchanges 
precipitated by “the three angry old men” one must be as accurate as 
possible about the causes of dissatisfaction. However the Commissioners 
may have interpreted their task, for me, the Report appears to be in 
danger of being irrelevant. It does us the service of summarizing a 
society now past. But it cannot be accepted as blueprint for the future. 
In times of stress there are two possible reactions. The first is to do 
harder what we have alwavs been doing, the second is to wonder if 
perhaps we should not do something quite different. You can draw 
vour own conclusions as to the Commissioner’s choice, mine are evident 


ilready. However, resentment of and reaction to the implementation 





of the recommendations must not become a defense of the status quo 
It is in great danger of becoming so, and we depend upon you more than 
ever before for the necessary imagination and energy in providing the 
development and experiment we need. The one recommendation that 
seems to have been ignored, for a School Planning Commission might 
give us the flexibility we need. 





Learning is active. Learning is what distinguishes the human from 
the lower order. It is this what makes us human. It cannot be assumed 
to be the concern of only one portion of human life, either by the 
individual or the society 

Everything you know, most of what you are that is important about 


vou, you have learned. Your style of learning is what distinguishes you 


from any other individual ; it is your personality ; the art of learning is 


the one major protection against uniformity and conformity, it is our 
most unique and most personal ac 

Responsibility for learning is the most adult act that any of us 
pertorm, and in a society in which the decisions of men determine more 
and more of our lives, from which the impersonal and God-like force 
of nature seems to have receded, each of us is morally responsible for 
what wr should have known. The principle character in ].B., a con- 
temporary version of Job, at the peak of his agonized search for some 
assurance of his own existence cries, “Can we be men, and make an 
irresponsible ignorance responsible for everything ?” 

Learning is associated everywhere with love. Our noblest human 
relationships are devoted to the hope that we might learn more about 
each other. At the heart of each of the great religions lies the idea of 
learning to know God. In this perspective learning is a moral act. 

Finally we are all infected with what appears to some to be an 
incurable affliction for which no one of us can see any cure the 
affliction is social and technical change which used to be called progress 
Perhaps Henry Adams was its first articulate victim, for he spent his life 
pondering the fact that “what one knows, is in vouth, of litthe moment, 
they know enough who know how to learn”. 

The affliction may be incurable but it is remediable and ennobling 
provided we realize that this single most human quality, the act of 
learning, is the way to respond to it. Any other response leads to 
despair, paralysis or revolution. Learning is change, but it is disciplined, 
intelligent, and individually creative change, not merely compromisé 


or resignation 














